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Behold, ye {of for firife and debate, and to ſmite with the hand 
of wickedneſs ; ye ſhall not faf as ye do this day—ls not this the 
aft which T have choſen to looſe the bands of wickedniſs, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppreſſed go free, and that ye 


break every Tote? Then ſhall thy light break forth as the morn» 


ing, and the glory of the Lord ſhall be thy reward. —Iſaiah. 


* 


F all the wonderful abſurdities which the hiſtory 

of man preſents to our view, perhaps, there is none 

ſo extraordinary as the aſſociating of religious rites 
with thoſe criminal purpoſes to which we ſhould imag- 
ine the rudeſt and ſimpleſt ideas of religion muſt be 
inimical. Adam, when he firſt tranſgreſſed againſt his 
maker, very naturally hid himſelf amongſt the trees of 
the garden: but his more profligate poſterity, harden- 
ed in guilt, when aſſociated together to commit any 
crime of peculiar enormity, and extenſive miſchief, 
boldly ruſh into his preſence, claim him as a partner in 


their guilt, and demand his aſſiſtance in perpetrating 


their crimes. ee 
One would naturally imagine, that when men were de- 
termined to give a looſe to their criminal paſſions, they 
might be ſatisfied with immolating their fellow-creatures, 
by thouſands, and by millions, at the ſhrine of their 
ambition, their cruelty, or their avarice. And we may 
ſurely aſk why they ſhould wantonly and unneceſſarily 
inſult their maker ?—If we have the candour to 
ſuppoſe, that they do not believe there exiſts any ſu- 
preme being, whom they can inſult by thus profaning 
his name. If we admit that they conſider religion 
as a mere political engine. Yet may we not aſk, whe- 
ther it be not degrading the State to dreſs it out in the 
tattered remnants of a religion which is deſpiſed ? we 
may give to our crimes a factitious glare. Captain 
Macheath is not ſo deſpicable a character as Mother Cole. 
Let it then be conſidered whether it be nat more be- 
coming the character of men to give to our crimes the 
manly boldneſs of the former character, than, with the 
latter, to form an unnatural compound of vice and re- 
ligion. | | 
1 he hiſtory of this degradation of the human cha- 
racter might not be unamuſing, were not its wickedneſs 
too extreme, and its impiety too ſhocking. It muſt be 
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obſerved that, though this BE of religion and 
vice is to be too extenſively traced in the hiſtory of 
man, yet in ſome caſes, ſomething may be offered in 
its extenuation, That in a rude ſtate of ſociety, the 
druids ſhould, by their religious orgies, maintain an 
authority and influence over mankind was not very ex- 
traordinary; and the fraud might poſſibly not be in- 
jurious, at a period when there exiſted nothing that 

bore any reſemblance to civil government, and when 
kings were merely leaders of armies. Nor need we 
much wonder that the Roman emperors combined the 
prieſthood with the imperial dignity; they might with 
great propriety be conſidered as the repreſentatives of 
the deities they acknowledged: plunder and carnage 
might properly be conducted under their auſpices. 

It is in aſſuming the religion of Chriſt for ſuch a 
purpoſe, that human depravity becomes peculiarly ma- 
nifeſted; for, were it deemed expedient to aſſociate the 
black catalogue of human crimes with religion, one 
would have thought that the Chriſtian religion would 


hardly have been ſelected for ſuch a purpoſe. Mahommed 


had the good ſenſe to perceive its unfitneſs for a national 
religion, and therefore he altered and adapted it for 
that purpoſe. The church of Rome haye adopted a 
plan nearly ſimilar, by concealing the nature and im- 
port of the ſcripture from the people, and thereby have 
avoided ſhocking the feelings of mankind, by promul- 
gating a religion totally incompatible with their avowed 
principles of conduct. Biſhop Burnet obſerves, That 
« the reformed churches have added new abuſes to the old 
© ones,” and adds, That growing atheiſm and impiety is 
ce daily gaining ground, not only among us, but indeed all 
e Europe over.” Certainly meaſures have been adopted 
ſince the reformation, which ſeem extremely well 
adapted to ſuch an end. | 


Jo promulgate amongſt the people a religion acainſt 


which every national act militates; to be continually at 
war. yet profeſs the goſpel of peace; to be ranging 
round the world to ſpread, miſery, deſolation, famine 
and war; yet to place before us the example of him 
who went about doing good. To have the ſame Se” 
ment and legiſlature, who are perpetrating thoſe deeds, 
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enacting penal laws to compel a profeſſion of a belief 
in the very religion that condemns them, are certainly 
admirable contrivances to deſtroy every religious, and 
every moral principle. Nor, is it leſs obſervable that, 
becauſe Jeſus has declared that his kingdom is not 
of this world, it is determined that it ſhall be of 
this world; becauſe he has told us, that his diſciples 
ſhall be hated for his name ſake, they therefore enact 
penalties to compel them to profeſs their belief in him; 
as we are informed by him, that his church ſhall con- 


fiſt of a remnant, choſen out of all nations, and ton- 


gues, and people, with infiaite propriety, 1t is made to 
conſiſt of whole nations; and, to finiſh the picture, be- 
cauſe Jeſus has proclaimed himſelf to be the head over 
all things to his church, the king is proclaimed to be the 


head of it. p 


If in this character his majeſty iſſues a proclamation, 


and if in this view we obey it, certainly then it will 


not be eaſyfor us to diſcover a more effectual mode 


of manifeſting that we obey him, not as an earchly mo- 


narch, but, as ſeated on the throne of Jehovah, than by 


a national faſt : becauſe, (except circumciſion) national 


faſts conſtitute the moſt prominent feature in that e- 
conomy wherein God condeſcended to become the head 
of a national church. When that inſtitution was diſ- 


| ſolved, by the authority that formed it, no method 


could be contrived more conveniently to prove our con- 
tempt of that authority, than by continuing the obſer- 
vances of that inſtitution. This method of trampling 
on the divine authority was very early reſorted to; the 


* myſtery of iniquity began to work even in the apoſtles 
time; it was then contended that the Geiles ſhould be 


circumciſed, and keep the law. Paul's judgment on 
this ſubject was indeed ſomewhat different, for he tells 
the Galatians ** If they were circumciſed Chrijt ſhould pro- 


fit them nothing” yet had circumciſion divine ſanction, 


and Paul himſelf circumciſed Timothy: but to obſerve 
divine inſtitutions otherwiſe than as Gd has appointed 
is as criminal as introducing human inventions. To 
add to or to diminiſh his commands are equally re- 


bellion againſt him. Hence to obſerve any faſt other- 


wiſe than as we are authoriſcd by Chriſt, or his apoſtles 
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is to trample under foot that goſpel which has been 
promulgated to man, as the ſource of his eternal hope. 

A Chriſtian muſt not merely decline joining in a faſt, 
but even ſtart with horror at the thought, from the 
conſideration that amidſt all the . corruptions with 
which the national profeſſions of chriſtianity abound, 
faſting is that ſubject which has been peculiarly ſelected 
by them to be placed in the moſt farcical point of view, 
and to degrade, and to inſult not only religion and mo- 
rality, but the common ſenſe and language of mankind. 
When the nations of Europe became what is called 
Chriſtian, the conductors of the buſineſs had ſome dif- 
ficulties to combat. To adopt intire a religion they 
did not believe, and which they only reſorted to for in- 
tereſted purpoſes, could hardly be expected. And as 
the religion already exiſted, they were not at liberty to 
frame it de novo, they were therefore neceſſitated to 
re-organize it: but as the original was not extremely 
well adapted to the purpoſes to which it was to be ap- 
plied, the tranſmutation was not very eaſy. 

Faſting was a remarkable inſtance of the adroitneſs 
with which the affair was conducted, It was a term of 
very obvious import, even to the moſt illiterate; it 
could not poſſibly mean any thing but abſtinence 
from food: ſo it has invariably been underſtood by 
mahommedans, and by every people who practiſe it, 
and who believe the religion they profeſs, To change 
this obvious meaning, one would have thought, would 
have been impoſſible ; yet was this indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary. Abſtinence from food could hardly be expected, 
from Kings, and Emperors, Popes and Cardinals, 
it was therefore boldly reſolved, that faſting ſhould 
mean feaſting on the moſt delicate viands, in diſtinc- 
tion from common and ordinary food; and thus faſt- 
ing was by this notable expedient rendered perfectly 
palatable even to an epicure; and when we recollect 
that this curious definition of fatting has, like the En- 

liſh conſtitution, been framed by the deliberative 
wiſdom of our anceſtors, tranſmitted through a ſucceſ- 
ſion of ages, and ſanctioned by happy experience; if 
any bold innovator ſhould dare to intimate, that oyſters, 
tels, dories, and cray fith, are not peculiarly adapted 


5 
to faſting and mortification; it may be hoped that we 
ſhall ſtill preſerve our reverence for antiquity, and care- 
fully guard our minds from being corrupted, by the 
deteſtable innovations of reaſon and philoſophy, 

Deſpicably extravagant as this mummery may be, 
yet ſuch is the influence of bad principles, that modes 
of faſting not much inferior in abſurdity have been a- 
dopted, by perſons who appear to have ſome reverence 
for the goſpel of Chriſt, Thus, ſome call it a faſt day to 
delay their breakfaſt a few hours, ſome omit a meal, 
others cat nothing till dinner, while others have only a 
Night repaſt in the day, delaying their principal meal 
to the evening. As ſuch modes of faſting are the re- 
ſult of whim and caprice, it 1s no wonder they are fo di- 

verſified ; and, if they are deemed faſting, it can only 
be becauſe the uſual mode of feeding is gluttony. The 
moſt abſtemious of theſe methods of faſting correſpond 
with the regular manner of living in other countries ; 
the Romans, and many other nations, partook not of 
any ſubſtantial meal until the evening. 

As the methods of faſting are thus diverſified, ſo ſome 


have an ingenious method of keeping the national faſt . 


without faſting at all. They will, indeed, go to church, 
or meeting, and thus the ceremony ends, But Dr, 
Price's mode of keeping the royal faſts, during the 
American war, was {till more curious. The Doctor 


punctually kept them, but uſed to make a ſmall miſ- 


take, for, inſtead of praying for the ſucceſs of his ma- 
jeſty's arms, he uſed to deprecate and deplore it as an 
impending calamity. Viewing it in that light, it would 
certainly have been highly criminal in him to have ob- 
ſerved it in any other manner: but why obſerve it at all? 

Obedience to the government under which we live 
is a duty ſtrongly inculcated in the ſcriptures, and it 
ever juſtly claims our regard, except when it trenches on 
the ſuperior duty we owe to God. Hence, it may be in- 
fered, that it is not the proper office of the civil magiſ- 
trate to determine when, -or how, man ſhould worlhip 
his maker, and that he cannot aſſume the office with- 
out invading the prerogatives of the Lord of the whole 
earth, ſo it ſhould ſeem that we cannot, in any ſhape; 
or in any degree, obey ſuch commands without recog + 
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hizing that aſſumed authority, and thereby rebelling 
againſt heaven. | 

The peculiar nature of chriſtianity is totally repug- 
nant to a combination of religion with national conteſts, 
As men, living in the world, we cannot but have our 
political opinions, and by thoſe opinions we muſt be 
governed when dur duty calls on us to take a part in 
the affairs of this world. But the minds of Chriſ- 
tians will be far otherwiſe employed whenever they ap- 
proach the awful preſence of Jehovah. It is true, 
ſince praying has become an art, and practiſed as a 
trade, much ingenuity has been diſcovered in 1nventing 
topics for prayer. But numerous as are the paſſages, 
in the epiſtles of the apoſtles, where prayer is mention- 
ed, yet they uniformly reter to ſpiritual bleſſings, or to 
thoſe miraculous and peculiar circumſtances appropri- 
ate to thoſe times. When Paul prayed, night and day 
for the Theſſalonians, it was that they might increaſe and 
abound in love, and might be unblameable in holineſs 
beture God; and when Chriſtians were commanded 
to pray for kings, and all in authority: it was that 
they might live quiet and peaceable lives, in godlineſs 
and honeſty. And if they aſked for food, it was only 
as daily bread, which, by ſupporting that life which 
had been forfeited by their tranſgreſſions, was a conti- 
nua] manifeſtation of the divine long ſuffering towards 
them. It then Chriſt:an prayer be thus limited, pro- 
Plane in the extreme muſt it be for us to apply ta 


* heaven that our favorite army may deſtroy the adverſe 


one. It muit, even ſuppoſing we were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the merits of the diſpute, and the pur- 
pole meant to be effected, and were ſatisfied that thoſe 
diſputes, and that purpole, were perfectly conſonant to 
the commonly received law of nations, which certain- 
ly bears no great reſemblance to the law of Chriſt. To 
return good for evil; forgive injuries; do good to all 
men; form no very prominent feature in it. The prin- 
cipal object of Grotius, is to ſhew from whence wars may 
lawfully originate, but the New I eſtament is extremely 
defe cti ve in this reſpect as it gives us no idea of a 7ujt 
war; it even ſpeaks of all war as ariſing from our luſts. 

But it is very remarkable, that in the preſent war 
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we are perfect ſtrangers to its purpoſe. In former wars, 
though the people were never in the ſecret of their real 
object, and conſequently while they were telling God a 
war was juſt and neceſſary for a purpoſe, which was a- 
vowed, government was proſecuting it for one totally 
different, Yet, this muſt be admitted, that a ſpecific 
object was always held out, A nation was to be weak- 
ened, becauſe it was ſtrong; or it was to be deſtroyed 
becauſe it was weak. Another was to be divided, and 
another was to have a barrier. One to be attacked, be- 
cauſe they had the aſſurance to ſay they had not injured 
us; and another, becauſe we imagined they would re- 
ſent the injuries we had done them. Some nations we 
attacked, becauſe they made treaties we did not like ; 
and others, becaufe the treaties we made for them they 
did not chooſe to adopt. Sometimes we were informed, 
a country would be of uſe to us, and therefore we muſt 
ſeize it; and then we muſt ſeize another, becauſe 
without 1t the firſt would be uſeleſs. Some wars were 
engaged in to protect our piracies, and our ſmugglers ; 
one to aggrandiſe our colonies, and then another to 
weaken them. But in the preſent war, we are perfect 
ſtrangers to the object it is to obtain. Mr. Burke ſays, 
we ought to be ſo. Admit it. Yet ſurely then we 
ought not to be called on to pray for ſucceſs on his ma- 
jelty's arms, without knowing how they are to be em- 
ployed; and to affure God that their object is perfectly 
Juſt, and neceſſary, while we are ignorant of what that 
object is. All we can poſſibly know is, that five thou- 
ſand men, from England, are to be joined to ſixteen 
thouſand more, which the king of England has hired of 
the elector of Hanover; and that theſe men are to be 
employed ſomewhere in killing their fellow-creatures. 
This is the ſum total of our knowledge on this buſi- 
neſs. But this circumſtance certainly poſſeſſes one ad- 
vantage; for, as nobody knows how his majeſty's arms 
are to be employed, every body may ſuppoſe they are 
to be employed to his own mind, and every body is lefr 
at liberty to aſſert, as it ſuits his purpoſe at the time to 
contend they ought to be employed. Hence, any man 
might have aſſerted, that they were only to have been 
employed in protecting Holland, and the Scheldt; and 


and two months fince he could not have been contra- 
dicted, Then, it might have been aſſerted, they were to 
ſecure Flanders, as a barrier for Holland. When that 
was effected, it might be pretended, we were only to 
deprive them of their other conqueſts, as Mr. Pitt had 
declared that it was not intended to meddle with the in- 
ternal affairs of France, But as ſhe will probably have 
abandoned her remaining trifling beer 11" before 
the faſt ſhall haye taken place, it will then evidently 
follow that the ſucceſs we pray for, and the object of 
that war which we ſhall then tell God, is both juſt and 
neceſſary ; is, not that which Mr. Pitt declared to be 
the object, but that which he expreſsly diſclaimed—an 
interference with the internal affairs of France. In ſuch 
caſe, it muſt be infered that Mr. Pitt is not in the ſecret 
of the preſent meaſures, and that he has not their con- 
duct and control; or, that he ſaid the thing that was 
not. In the firſt moment in which the foreign armies 
enter the territories of France, it will be for him to come 
forward, and explain his tremendouſly ambiguous ex- 
_ preſſion of © puſhing France at all parts:” but, alas! 
nothing will be explained but by the event. The au- 
thors of this tragedy know how to conduct the plot too 
well, to ſuffer the denouement to be diſcovered till towards 
the concluſion of the piece. Is France and Poland, and 
every country where principles of liberty may dawn, and 
which may endanger ſurrounding deſpotiſms, to be diſ- 
membered ? If ſo, England mult be included: from her 
have emanated thoſe principles, and never can the de- 
| ſpotiſm of Europe be ſecure while there they are ſuffered 
to remain. It will not be ſufficient even to reſtore the 
antient deſpotiſm of France, Governments muſt be 
formed both' there and here, in compariſon of which 
the former deſpotiſm of France was liberty itſelf. For, 
let it be recolle&ed, that from the art of printing, all the 
evils which are now deplored have reſulted ; and if that 
art be not totally annihilated, if it be ſuffered to exiſt 
even in that limited ſtate which it did in France, all 
thoſe conſequences which have already reſulted from 
it will again recur. But, if the continental princes 
| ſhould be able, with our aſſiſtance, effectually to ſub- 
Jugate France, the whole plan may be eaſily executed, 


” 
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Conceited indeed, muſt be that Engliſpman, who ima- 


gines that this country would, in ſuch caſe, be able to 


reſiſt the confederacy. 

If then printing be totally and effeRtually put a ſtop 
to—If by a general alliance amongſt the ſovereigns of 
Europe, which this war, if ſucceſsful, ſeems well- 
adapred to produce, they agree to have large, well 
oe. and well trained armies, not to be {ſtationed intheir 
native lands, but in thoſe, to the language of which 
they are ſtrangers; and thoſe armies to be mutually re- 
moved from country to country, to prevent their being 
connected with the natives; then, and only then, can 
this plan be effected. Thus, and thus only, can the 
deſpotiſm of Europe be rendered permanent. If a trait 
of liberty, if even ſemi-deſpotiſm be ſuffercd to exiſt in 
any one country, that country will become a gerinina- 
ting ſeed, from whence will again ſpring up all theſe 
miſchiefs which we now deplore; and all our laudable 
exertions will terminate, in producing only theſe ſu- 
bordinate and trivial evils, the loſs of millions of lives, 
and the ſpreading miſery and deſolation around us. 
The power and limits of France are trivial circumſtan- 
ces; and Mr. Burke, with great propricty, urges us 
to wage eternal war, or 10 extirpate. But war cannot be 
eternal; it muſt then terminate in extirpation, and that 
extirpation mult be extended as far as the ſlendereſt fi- 
bre of liberty can be traced. If this be not the plan, 
it is childiſh in the extreme if it be - But I am ſilent 
—becauſe my knowledge of language 1s inadequate to 
the taſk of combining appropriate expreſſions to convey 
my feelings. If indeed it were to be ſuppoſed po!lible, 
that the confederacy againſt France ſhould finally and 
fatally prevail, and if it were lawful to approach the 
Divine Being reſpecting the events of a tranlitory world: 
In contemplation of the threatened horrors we ſhould 
throw ourſelves at his feet, trembling in every limb, 
and bleeding at every pore, and pour out our requeits, 


not in thoſe monſtrous and tautological forms which de- 


grade Man, but in thoſe words which flow from the 
energetic feelings of the mind, or in thoſe far more em- 
Fhatic modes of expreſſion, ariſing from the fulneſs of 
the ſoul, in compariſon with which all words are weak 
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ard puerile. Thus it ſhould ſeem that there ought to 
be ſome ſpecific and appropriate meaning annexed to 
the words © /ucce/s to his majeſly*'s arms,” before we pre- 
fume to make it a ſubject of addreis to the Deity,— 
One man means by it, ſecuring the Scheldt to Holland, 
another Flanders for her barrier, a third ſuppoſes it in- 
cludes Hanover, ſome mean by it diſtreſſing and weak- 
ening France, ſome diſmembering and partitioning her, 
fome unpofing on her one kind of government, and 
forme another, while others mean depriving her of all go- 
vernment, and annihilating her as a nation, and ſome in- 
clude in the idea of © ſucceſs to his majefly's arms” the 
eradicating certain principles wherever they are to be 
found, or wherever they can be traced, To approach 
the Deity in a form of words, to which ſuch diverſified 
ideas are annexed by the worſhippers, they muſt have a 
ſtrange taſte for religious worſhip indeed who can ap- 
prove. Did we worſhip Jupiter, it might be amuſing 
to imagine, how merry the god would make himſelf 
with the diſcordant ideas of his votaries, and that he 
might humouroufly diſmiſs them, with aſſurances that 
he would grant their requeſts, when he could under- 
ftand what they meant, and when they could agree a- 
mongſt themſelves on the ſubject. ” 

We will admit, with Mr. Burke, that it is not fit, nor 
becoming the dignity of government, to let the people 
into the ſecret of what is the real object of the war; or, 


what is to be the reſult of ſucceſs attending his majeſty's 


arms; that it is ſufficient for them to be told ſtories 
about atheiſts, republicans, and levellers; French prin- 
ciples and daggers; to be one moment told that the 
French are an object of our pity and contempt, and the 
next of terror and alarm. e will admit alſo with the 
Engliſh Solomen, James 1ſt, That It does not become 
% ful jects to pry into affairs of ſtate.” Yet, ſurely, 


ſomething may be urged, if not in defence, yet in ex- 


tenuation ,of our preſumption ; if, when his majeſty 
orders us to pray to God for ſucceſs on his arms, we 


. humbly aſk how they are to be employed, and what 


conſequences are to reſult from the ſucceſs we are to aſk. 
For, as miſchievous conſequences have ſometimes re- 
ſulted from the ſucceſs of a conquering army, we ought 
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to aſk what object is 95 be attained ? and what conſe. 
quences are to reſult from the ſucceſs we are ordered to 
aſk for? And, before we preſume to tell God the war is 
Juſt and neceſſary, we ought to have ſatistaction as to 
the ſpecific nature of the war, and that ſuch is its pro- 


er deſcription. For, though it is alledged to be ſo by 


high authority, yet that authority is human, and con- 
ſequently fallible, Under ſuch circumſtances, the 
. aſſumes a more ſerious form than even an af- 
fair of ſtate. The king muſt now be conſidered, not 
as being buried from his throne, but voluntarily de- 
ſcending from it, and leading his ſubjects into a pre- 
ſence where he and the meaneſt of them are on a perfect 
level. Under ſuch circumſtances, furely, we may. be 
permitted to paule at the threſhold, and reſpectfully 
aſk for ſome evidence that the war be really of that de- 
{ſcription which we are required to affirm it to be in the 
preſence of Jehovah. If, on enquiry, it appears to us 
not ſo to be, it then becomes our duty, not only to 
decline - affirming it ourſelves, but to urge others to 
make a ſimilar. inquiry, that they may thereby avoid 
the guilt of aſſerting a falſehood to God. | 


To aſſure God that his majeſty's arms will be em- 


ployed in juſt and neceſſary purſuits, may appear rather 
raſh; becaule it is not quite certain that either intellec- 
tual or moral perfection neceſſarily appertains to royal- 
ty. The glorious and immortal William as readily told 
us, that it was juſt and neceſſary to diſmember and par- 
tition the Spaniſh monarchy, as that moſt excellent prince 
George Iſt. that it was juſt and neceſſary to make war 


with Charles XII. becauſe Charles did not like to be 


deprived of Bremen and Verden. 

We may be conſidered as having been engaged in 
one continual war ever ſince the revolution; the inter- 
vals of peace may be conſidered, merely as pauſes to 


recover a little ſtrength ; and it 1s alſo obſervable that 


. theſe pauſes have generally been much execrated, and 
there has always been much clamour and diſcontent till 

we have again been ſuffered to embrue our hands in 
blood. In other nations the wars originate in the ambi- 


tion of the prince, in this country the people have uni- 


formly manifeſted a cannibal ferocity to fit down to the 
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bloody banquet. Theſe bloody banquets we have uni- 
formly accompanied with faſts and thankgivings, and 
on all theſe occaſions we have ſolemly aſſured God that 
they were juſt: that any one of them was ſo, no one 
will now be hardy enough to undertake to prove. We 
have alſo as conſtantly beſought God to give ſucceſs to 
his majeſty's arms, for that the cauſe in which we were 
engaged was not only ju/t but neceſſary. If by neceſſary 
was meant that theſe wars were neceſſary for produ- 
cing death, ſlavery, miſery, and deſolation, the affertion 
was true, but if it imported that they were neceſſary 
for our ſafety, or, even for our proſperity, it- was de- 
monſtrably falfe, becauſe we have conſtantly miſcarried 
in the avowed objects for which every one of thoſe wars 
was undertaken, For, if thoſe wars were neceſſary for our 
ſafety, having miſcarried in the objects of them, it fol- 
lows, that we are now in a ruined ſituation; on the 
contrary; if we are now happy and glorious, it alſo fol- 
lows, that we lied before God in affirming that thoſe 
wars were neceſlary. BE 1 

But here I am told that, in all I have ſaid, I have 
proved nothing but my own ignorance. I am told that 
_ theſe things called faſts have no relation to religion; 
that nobody ever ſuppoſed ſo but a few old women, who 
were too blind to ſee, too deaf to hear, and too ſtupid 
to underſtand, what was paſſing in the world. I ſhall 
be told that calling on God is a mere pretext ; that the 
prayers are meant for Man not for God. A political 
cContrivance to inflame the minds of the people for par- 
ticular purpoſes, and to give the clergy an opportunity 
of diſſeminating political miſchief from their pulpits— 
Be it fo—Admitting that a Swift might tell me that a 
Faſt was a Farce, yet till I muſt contend that my ob- 
jection is valid, becauſe a Farce when it becomes pro- 
phane ought to excite our horror. A faſt certainly is a 
moſt convenient mode of diſſeminating opinions among 
the people. To call the weaver from his loom, and 
the huſbandman from his plough; to command the 
hand of induſtry to ſtand ſtill, and all buſineſs to be 
ſuſpended through the nation; is of it ſelf ſufficient to 
alarm and to aſtoniſh. The faſt neceſſarily becomes the 
topic of diſcourſe, and the obſcureſt and remoteſt vil- 
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lage in the kingdom becomes the ſcene of political in- 
quiry. The ſmith lays aſide his hammer, and the 


taylor his gooſe; in vain they inquire of each other 


the cauſe of the alarm; obfcure danger is the moſt ter- 
rific; and to the alehouſe they adjourn, to drown their 
terror, in drinking church and king; there the curate 


and the exciſe man inſtruct the gaping multitude, and 


while pouring down their throats muddy ale, and poi- 
ſonous gin, they are told, of the excellence of the con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate; of its danger from repu- 
blicans and levellers, from french daggers and french 


principles, of king-killing, and atheiſm : paragraphs 


are read from Burke's Speeches, and from Horſley's Ser- 
mon : then all roaring out Rule Britannia, and God fave 
the King, the night paſſes in praiſing the conſtitution, 
damning diſſenters and execrating the French, interlar- 
ded with curling, ſwearing, quarrelling, and obſcenity. 

Thus prepared for the faſt day, they go to church, 
and their terrors are confirmed by royal authority. The 
_ curate from the deſk reads what he had before retailed 
at the ale-houſe, and if able to tack together a few pa- 
ragraphs from newſpapers and goth of January ſermons, 
he aſcends the pulpit, and ingratiates himſelf with the 
ſquire and rector, by making a flaming ſermon againſt 
the French, and then finiſhes the faſt-day with the jo- 
vial fare at the manor houſe. | 


If then faſt days are attended with ſuch extenſive, | 


ſuch important conſequences, they certainly will be re- 
ſorted to—I mean not to contend, that ſtateſmen ought 
not to adopt them. I only aſk, on what principle a 
Chriſtian can obſerve or countenance them in any ſhape 
or in any manner, Should he, while reading the goſ- 
pel, and rejoicing in it as his preſent conſolation, and 

is future hope, be told, that this was the only conſi- 
derable country in Europe where that bleſſing could 
be freely enjoyed—that even here, the full enjoyment 
of his religion was only by ſufferance, for that tremen- 
dous penal laws hung over him if he refuſed to conform 
to a particular religious cult, and though not now ex- 
ecuted, yet that the clergy ſtrenuouſly contended for 
their continuance, in hope that the period might arrive 


— 
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in which the State might ſuffer them to be . 


ſhould he then be told that a revolution had taken 


lace in a neighbouring nation, which not only muſt 


ſecure us effectually from any danger of returning per- 
ſecution, but inſured the free circulation of the goſpel 
through Europe, that in this, the moſt important country 
in Europe, where the goſpel had not been ſuttered to 
be printed for a century, liberty was now proclaimed 
to print, and to circulate it; and that Chriſtians 
were allowed freely to meet together, and to defend 
and to propagate their faith without reſtraint-—ſhoule 


he be told, that this revolution had led another-conſider- | 


ble nation to follow the example, and that from the uni- 
verſality of the french language, it might be expected 
that ſimilar effects would be produced through Europe, 
How would he rejoice in this joyful news? How ! he 
alone can tell, who knows the goſpel of Chriſt to be 
the power of God unto ſalvation ; nor would his joy be 
repreſſed on being told, that at the ſame time as Chriſ- 
tians were permitted freely to defend the goſpel, there 
exiſted no pains nor penalties to prevent others from 
oppoſing it. Again, let us ſuppoſe, that he was told 
that the ſovereigns of Europe had combined together to 
ſubvert theſe governments, and that they had effectually 
ſucceeded as to one of them, but having failed as to the 
other, his majeſty had thought proper to join in attack- 
ing it, at all parts, and had called on the people to 
pray for loge to his arms in this attempt Can it be 
thought that he would join with biſhops and ſtateſ- 
men in ſupplicating for ſucceſs ? 
But many tell us, that they do not mean to ſuppli- 
cate for ſucceſs on the war, but that ſurely there can be 
no harm in meeting together, and confeſſing the crying 


| ſins of the nation, and ſupplicating God to avert his 


judgments from a ſinful people. But, I ſhould appre- 
hend it to be criminal, to perform any religious act but 
from a conviction that Cod has commanded it. If we 


are Chriſtians, we ſhall live under a continual ſenſe of 


our ſinful ſtate, and be continually looking to him for 

ardon; but to do this once in ten or twenty years, be- 
cauſe the king commands it, and becauſe he chooſes to 
exerciſe the royal prerogative of going to war, ſeems a 


— 


- 
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very ſtrange fancy. But it ſeems we are not only to con- 
feſs our own fins, but the crying fins of the nation, but 
what ſort of confeſſion that is, I am at a loſs to under- 
ſtand. Of what uſe can it be of were we to confeſs, if the 
fact be ſo, that our laws are framed to produce a wicked 
and licentious populace, and to protect and foſter ſuch 
amazing ſyſtems of wickedneſs in all quarters of the 
globe, as the world never before witneſſed ! 

That this nation is guilty of very great and: very 
crying ſins we will readily admit; and it, as the pro- 
clamation imports, his majeſty is at laſt convinced of 
it, every quarter of the globe will have reaſon to re- 
zoice, becauſe at his hands the reformation muſt be 
looked for. Indeed, ſome people imagine, that the 
evidences of the abandonment of the great and crying 
{ins of the nation are not very flattering, and perhaps 2 
recent event indicates that our crying crimes are ra- 
ther on the increaſe, The people of India had been by 
a charter from the kings of England aſſigned over as a 
property; and in conſequence of this very modeſt, juſt, 
and reaſonable aſſignment it has been ſaid that as 
great a number of the inhabitants of India have been 
deſtroyed (I muſt not ſay murdered) as the whole po- 
pulation of England equals: at this very moment fa- 
mine rages through the molt fertile country in the world, 
it is ſaid and a million of the inhabitants will fall a ſa- 
crifice to it, becauſe we choſe to take the cattle from 
the plough in the countries we had already conquered, 
to drag our artillery and army baggage to engage in new 
conqueſts. With theſe events before our eyes, this 
charter is juſt expired; and his majeſty's miniſter now 
propoſes its renewal ; by which, in conſideration of 
500, oool. per. annum, part and portion of the money 
which is forcibly to be taken from the ſaid people of 
India, which is to be paid into his majeſty's Exchequer, 
the ſaid people of India are to be afſigacd over by his 
majeſty for the further term of twenty years; and the right 
of — —, and — „twenty millions of people 
is to be retailed in Change-elley to the beſt bidders. If 
this be not deemed a crying ſin, it might be neceſſary 
for the biſhops to compole a Homily, to accompany the 
form of prayer, inſtructing us a little in the nature of 


- 
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fin and of repentance. A great mathematician of old, 
ſaid, that there was no royal way to geometry; {6 I 


ſhould imagine that even biſhops have not been able to 


d.ſ:over a royal way to repentance. 

But it ſeems, we are to beſeech heaven to avert ſome 
impending calamity, which we are told hangs over us 
in conſequence of theſe crying ſins. What! are we to 
beſeech heaven to avert its judgment, while we perſiſt 
and glory in our crimes, and if we daily increaſe 
them in number and enormity? The houſebreaker and 
footpad, certainly wif to eſcape puniſhment, but ſure- 
ly there never exiſted one ſo daringly impious, as to put 
up ſuch a petition to heaven, while he graſped the fruits 


of his iniquity, and perſiſted in the continuance of his 


criminal purſuits. But whatare theſe impending cala- 
mities and threatened judgments ? I perceive them not, 
we feem to be gloriouſly triumphant in our purſuits : 
It may be aſked if ever any nation ſpread ſuch wide, 
ſuch uniform miſery and deſolation through the globe, 
and if ever any people reaped ſuch rich reward. 

But, perhaps, I ſhall be told that, when his majeſty 
and his miniſters tell us to bewail the ſins of the na- 
tion, they do not mean that they have committed any 
themſelves; that, though national fins may ſeem to im- 
ply, fins committed by public authority, yet that good 
ſubj-Qs ſhould take it for granted, that the ſupreme 
head of the ſtate is perfectly pure, and that all its acts are 
as pure as the ſource from whence they flow. It might 
indeed ſeem rather unreaſonable that thoſe who admon- 
iſn us of our fins, ſhould claim an exemprion as to their 
own: but then it ought to be conſidered, that, as it 
may be propoſed making a conſiderable addition to our 
foreign crimes, it may be requiſite to balance the foreign 
by calling on us to diminiſh the home portion of our 

uilt. | 
5 But let it be conſidered that, whatever importance our 
pride may ſtimulate us to aſſume, yet if we have been, 
and till continue to be a curſe to mankind, what aſpt- 
ration can more properly ariſe from the heart, than that 
this iſland might be ſhaken to its center, and overy 
whelmed with the ſurrounding waves. 
FINIS. 
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